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BRIGANDAGE IN EGYPT. 
Iv the summer of 1890 the Egyptian Ministry of 
Interior sent round a circular to the Mudirs 
enjoining on them to demolish certain esbehs, or 
groups of houses situated in isolated positions or 
on the banks of the river. This drastic measure 
was to be undertaken for curious reasons— 


namely, that the poor inhabitants of the said 


esbehs should not be plundered by ‘ brigands,’ and 
that the brigands should not use them as places 
of rendezvous. These brigands greatly exercised 
the police, and, in truth, scarcely a week passed 
without a paragraph in the newspapers with the 
alarming title of Brigands, and recounting the 
doings, more or less daring, of these industrials. 
Again and again, in all directions throughout the 
provinces, private houses had been attacked by 
armed men, shots exchanged with the inmates, 
and not unfrequently there were killed and 
wounded on both sides. 

In May, in the Mudirieh of Beherah, a band 
of one hundred and twenty Bedouins fell upon a 
village to carry off the cattle. The inhabitants, 
with the help of neighbours, resisted the attack, 
and there were many wounded on both sides. 
Several other attacks on villages in Lower Egypt 
were reported in the same month. Next month, 
June, brigandage was brisk, and fairly successful. 
In Beherah district a band of Bedouins ‘conveyed’ 
forty camels ; while in Manufieh, Assiout, and 
Minieh, cattle were lifted, a ghafir (watchman) 
or two killed, and wounds, more or less severe, 
inflicted on robbers and robbed. Not long after- 
wards, in the Shoubra Avenue, in the environs 
of Cairo, the police patrol came upon some of 
these gentry, like old-time patriarchs, peacefully 
driving off a mixed lot of camels, cattle, and 
donkeys. Naturally irritated at being disturbed 
in the exercise of their vocation, they fired into 
the police ; the police replied, and brought down 
—hot a brigand—but an unhappy camel. The 
test of the spoil was secured by the retreating 
tobbers, the police not having numbers or courage 


a kind of pitched battle, as in the Keneh Mu- 
dirieh, in August, where some members of the 
brigand band of Zaid and Ismail resisted the 
police for about two hours, suffering loss in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

September was specially lively. In the province 
of Assiout, the factory of a M. Sef was attacked, 
nine camels stolen, and a native shot. In Gar- 
bieh province, Lower Egypt, the watchmen at 
a country-house were knocked down, and six 
jbullocks and four donkeys carried off. At 
Bassioum, in the same province, a raid was made 
upon the cattle. About the middle of the month 
it was reported from Damanhour, in Beherah 
province, that a certain Abu Zed, an escaped 
convict, at the head of a fully-armed band, was 
spreading terror in the country round about, 
and had hitherto escaped the attentions of the 
mounted police. In broad daylight he attacked 
a country-house, pillaged it throughout, killing 
in the process one fellah and wounding two others 
by gunshots. As soon as the authorities heard 
of the outrage, they sent out soldiers in pursuit ; 
but while these were searching for the robbers 
in one direction, the latter were busy in another, 
attacking and pillaging the village of Sannour, 
and killing a Greek subject who tried to resist 
the invasion. Nor were the operations of the 
brigands confined to the dry land. In the same 
month of September, a sailing-boat was boarded 
on the Nile, near Mellaoui. The cargo, consist- 
ing of sheep, was seized, while the captain, crew, 
and passengers were bound and thrown into the 
bottom of the boat. The brigands next pro- 
ceeded to lower the mast, break the rudder; and 
having pushed the boat out towards the middle 
of the stream, they departed in peace with their 
booty. 

About this time a native was killed and his 
horse stolen on the road between Cairo and 
Ghizeh. Thereafter, we several times experi- 
enced difficulties with donkey drivers. We 
would hire a donkey at night in Cairo, and 
without saying where we were going, start off 


enough to press them close. Sometimes there is 


for Ghizeh, where we stayed. We would get 
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along famously while traversing the broad and 
well-kept roads of the Ismailia quarter ; the 
zealous driver in the rear keeping up the pace 
of the donkey with intermittent ‘Ahs!’ and 
resounding stick-whacks. But when we left the 
town and clattered over the Nile bridge, the 
alarmed donkeyman began to ask: ‘ Riah fain? 
(Where are you going?) At the word ‘Ghizeh,’ 
and the aspect of the black, impenetrable, 
Egyptian darkness that lay before us in the 
Lebbech tree arcade on a moonless night, man 
and donkey called a halt.. Even offers of extra 
‘baksheesh’ are unavailing. Nor will the donkey 
move a step without the man ; so we have to dis- 
mount and grope our way onward on foot, leaving 
the Arab rascal to mourn the fare he has not 
got through his fear, 

Though in many cases the authorities have not 
been able to lay hands on the wandering depre- 
dators, who, after a successful haul, can disperse 
for a time among the villages, or retire to the 
desert and the rocks, never far remote from the 
river in Upper Egypt, yet they sometimes are 
on the winning side. In July the Keneh police 
secured some fifty members of a band led by 
‘the famous Ismail Kassem ;’? and some months 
before, the same Keneh police bagged a still 
more ‘famous’ personage in the self-styled ‘chief 
of all the robbers of Upper Egypt,’ Zaid Abdalla, 
his brother, and some seventy members of his 
band. 

We were in Keneh shortly after the capture 
of this ‘famous’ worthy, and had an opportunity 
of seeing him in prison. The prison was a one- 
storied, white-washed range of buildings, placed 
round a large open courtyard, where Egyptian 
troops kept Sead with fixed bayonets and loaded 
rifles. The door behind which the desperadoes 
were confined was not what you would expect 
in a jail, and a fairly stout kick might have 
demolished the mouldy wood composing it. As 
our party entered, accompanied by several police 
officers and legal luminaries from the court- 
house of the Mudirieh hard by, some scores of 
prisoners, all collected in one room, rose to 
their feet and stood in double rows, down which 
we passed in single file, so close to them as 
almost to brush against them in passing. In 
fact it occurred to us that any evil-minded and 
desperate character might easily have seized one 
of us by the throat and strangled him on the 
spot. ‘The officials so far recognised the peculiari- 
ties of the situation by making us leave our sticks 
outside, in case some Arab, might be tempted to 
clutch them. 

The prisoners were a very mixed crowd. 
There were Pp. boys and old men; densely 
black-skinned negroes mingling with the lighter 
skins of Lower Egypt and the surrounding desert. 
Among them was one fellow clothed in Euro- 
pean style. He was lying on the ground, and had 
tied round his head a white cloth deeply stained 
with blood, which had oozed through from some 
wound. Passing these commoner ruffians, we 
were brought to a door fastened by a wooden 
wedge loosely thrust into a staple. Here was 
secured in solitary state Zaid, the hero of the 
hour, about whose capture the police were much 
puffed up, and introduced us to interview him 
as to the audience of a t man. Zaid was 
not a bad-looking fellow of about thirty-five, of 


'sleek healthy aspect, and well clad in Arab 


fashion. One of his arms was wrapped in band- 
ages and strapped across his breast. We inter. 
viewed him by an interpreter. His arm, he said, 
had been shot through in two places by the 
police in the skirmish preliminary to his capture, 
Asked how long he had been engaged in killing 
and robbing, he denied the soft impeachment; 
but afterwards admitted having, as it was more 
euphemistically put, levied ‘taxes’ on the sordid 
industrial plodders of the surrounding parts, 
Taking X for some prominent personage in the 
administration, he asked, with a wistful light 
in his intensely dark eyes, if he would pardon 
him. This X poe | assured him he was 
ready to do—only he had no say in the matter, 
On taking leave of Zaid, we again brushed 
shoulders with the ragged crowd on our way 
to the exit, and had a glimpse of another room 
filled also with a motley band of malefactors. 

We were next asked to go to see Zaid’s woman- 
kind ; for the police, previous to bagging the 
chief, had made a clean sweep of his wives, 
sisters, cousins, and aunts, and clapped them all 
into Keneh prison—their idea being that the 
bereaved robber would be caught prowling around 
to discover the fate of his missing relatives. The 
strategy was justified by success, 

On our way to the part of the prison where the 
women were, we met a gang of prisoners coming 
in from outside work. They were a ragged crew, 
young and old, laden with chains, which clanked 
as they went along surrounded by guards with 
fixed bayonets, The fastening of the door where 
the women were imprisoned was a work of art 
The door, of decayed wood, had great cracks 
and holes in it. Through some of these holes, a 
long chain, such as is used to fasten a string of 

risoners together when on the march to and 
rom their work, had been passed along the inside 
of the wall to an adjoining iron-barred window, 
then eee between the bars and along the 
outside wall to the door, The chain was wound 
round in this fashion again and again in a com- 
plicated series of folds, and finally fastened by 
a padlock. To undo this ingenious arrangement 
was a work of time and patience, so we had 
leisure to observe a large Laie placed outside 
the door, and containing a heterogeneous mass of 
edible matter in the shape of rice, fragments of 
meat, vegetables, bits of bread, &c., all mixed be: 
together. This, we were informed, constitu 
an offering from certain charitably-minded in- 
habitants of Keneh for the good of the unfor- 
tunates we were going to see. 

The door being at length open, we found 4 
dozen or more women with a number of children 
squatting on the dirty earthen floor. Most of the 
women had the blue-black native garment drawn 
over their heads, or wore the peculiar Eastern 
veil, so that their faces were hidden. One virago 
started a noisy jeremiad as soon as we en 
declaring she had nothing to do with Zaid, and 
anathematised him and all his works. She was 
put to silence with much sry 3 A young 
girlish figure er against the wall was 
gp out as Zaid’s latest acquired wife—he 

ad several. She resisted endeavours to get a 
look at her face, keeping her head down and 
firmly wrapped in her cloak. On X asking what 
she would take for a ring she wore, she sal 
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faintly, without raising her head, ‘A millime.’ 
He gave her ten piastres, and pocketed the 


relique. 

Just then the dish of food was brought in and 
set down in the midst, when a poor little fellow 
about two years old, with quite a light-coloured, 
European-like skin, and in a practically naked 
state as he sat on the bare ground with a solemn 
bewildered expression, cast a wistful eye upon 
it, and hesitatingly stretching out his tiny arm, 
took his small handful of the much-mixed mass, 
Taking a step aside, I nearly trod on a small 
bundle of blue cloth which I discovered to be a 
baby a few weeks old, ours peacefully, with 
one extremely small doll-like arm stretched out 
on the dirty earth. In a dark corner against the 
wall, as far removed as possible from where the 

isoners were sitting, was another and larger 
Pundle covered with a white cloth, It was a 
dead body. The young son of the robber-chief 
had died in prison the previous night, and was 
lying here, while his tather awaited sentence 
of death in a cell a few yards off. 

Zaid, however, would not submit tamely to the 
sentence of the Keneh court, and appealed unto 
Cesar at Cairo. Thither, accordingly, after some 
time and trouble, he and his band were conveyed 
under a strong escort. I have several times met 
such convoys of prisoners marching across the 
Nile bridge on their way to the prison at Ghizeh. 
They _ along, a ragged, motley, bare-footed 
band, small brown-skinned boys and girls in 
front, women with babies on their shoulders, and 
huge bundles of household goods on their backs, 


then a crowd of men of all ages and colours, the’ 


whole hedged in before, behind, and round about 
by black Soudanese troops with fixed bayonets. 
The light dry dust rises in a cloud about the 
many moving feet, and sweat bathes the faces of 
guards and guarded, as the strong sunlight beats 
on the melancholy spectacle. 

In view of the frequency of acts of brigandage, 
the Government, in the month of April (1890), 
submitted to the Legislative Council a special 
decree defining the penalties to be inflicted on 
organisers, leaders, and members of armed bands. 
While some of the members of the Council 
favoured the Government project, the majority 
declared for the proposals of one of their own 
members, Sheikh Mohamed Effendi El Abassi. 
He, at the request of the Government, had 
embodied in a projected decree the relevant ‘ pre- 
scriptions of the Holy Law in force in all the 
countries dependent on the Ottoman Empire.’ 
There is a sliding scale of penalties. A brigand 
who is arrested before having robbed or killed 
anybody would get a dose of bastinado and be 
imprisoned till he repents—or dies. Brigands 
who have seized property to the extent of ten 
dirhems each—provided this is in good money 
or in kind—would be condemned to amputation 
of the right hand and the left foot. But 
agree characters who have taken part in 
both theft and murder have presented to them 
the following interesting programme : (1) Ampu- 
tation of right hand a left foot, followed by 
capital execution, (2) Amputation as above and 
tucifixion. (3) Amputation as above, capital 
execution, and crucifixion. (4) Capital execution 
and crucifixion. (5) Capital execution alone. 
(6) Crucifixion alone. The above scale to be 


applied according to the enormity of the offence 
or the discretion of the judge. 

The project submitted by the Government was 
less elaborate than that of the Sheikh, It was 
that any operation of a band involving murder 
should bring the death penalty on the leaders 
or organisers of the band. hen there was 
no murder, the leaders and organisers should 
be punished with forced labour for life ; while 
in either case the ordinary members should 
perform forced labour for life or for a term of 
years, 


THE IVORY GATE* 
By WALTER BESANT. 


CHAPTER XX.—THE WHISPER OF CALUMNY. 


WHISPERED words are ever more potent than 
words proclaimed aloud upon the house-top, If 
the envious man from the house-top denounces 
a man of reputation as a thief, a ganrbler, 
a patricide, a sororicide, amicocide, no man 
regardeth his voice, though he call out with the 
voice of Stentor: people only stare: these are 
the words of a madman or a malignant. But 
whisper these charges in the ear of your neigh- 
bour: whisper them with bated breath : say that, 
as yet, the thing is a profound secret. Then that 
rumour swiftly flies abroad, until every burgess 
in the town regards that man askance ; and when 
the time for voting comes, he votes for another 
man, and will not have him as beadle, sexton, 
verger, schoolmaster, turncock, policeman, parish 
doctor, workhouse chaplain, common-councilman, 
alderman, Mayor, or Member of Parliament. 
And all for a whisper. 

It was Checkley who set going the whisper, 
which at this moment was running up and down 
the office, agitating all hearts, occupying all 
minds, the basis of all conversation. 

King Midas’s servant, when he was irresistibly 
impelled to whisper, dug a hole in the ground 
and placed his whisper at the bottom of that 
hole. But the grasses grew up and sighed the 
words to the passing breeze, so that the market- 
women heard them on their way: ‘The King’s 
ears are the ears of an Ass-—the ears of an Ass— 
the ears of an Ass.’ The old and trusty servant 
of Dering & Son buried his secret in the leaves 
of his Copying-book. Here it was found by 
the boy — worked the Copying-press. As he 
turned over the pages, he became conscious of a 
sibilant, malignant, yevengeful murmur: ‘Who 
stole the bonds?) The new Partner.—Who forged 
the letters? The new Partner.—Who robbed 
the safe? The new Partner.’ Here was a pretty 
thing for a pretty innocent office boy to hear! 
Naturally, his very soul became aflame: when 
the dinner hour arrived, he told another boy as 
a profound secret what he had heard. That boy 
told an older boy, who told another still older, 
who told another, and so up the long official 
ladder, until everybody in the place knew that 
the new Partner—actually the new Partner—the 
most fortunate of all young men that ever passed 
his Exam.—who had stepped at a bound from 


* Copyright 1892 in the United States of America by 
Harper & Brothers. 
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two hundred to a thousand, at least—this youn 
man, of all young men in the world, had forg 
his partner’s name, robbed his partner’s safe, 
made away with his partner’s property. Who 
after this can trust anybody ? 

But others there were who refused to believe 
this thing. They pointed out that the new 
Partner continued—apparently—on the best of 
terms with the old Partner: they argued that 
when such things are done, friendships are killed 
and partnerships are dissolved. They even went 
so far, though members of the great profession 
which believes in no man’s goodness, as to declare 
their belief that the new Partner could not pos- 
sibly by any temptation do such things. And 
there were others who pointed to the fact that 
the whisper came from the boy of the Copying- 

ress: that he heard it whispered by the flutter- 
ing leaves: and that it was imparted to those 
leaves by Checkley—old Checkley—whose hatred 
towards the new Partner was notorious to all 
men: not on account of any personal qualities 
or private injuries, but out of the jealousy which 
made him regard the Chief as his own property : 
and because he had been deprived of his power 
in the office—the power of appointment and dis- 
appointment and the raising of screw, which he had 
Checkley was dethroned. 

herefore, Checkley spread this rumour. Others, 
again, said that if the rumour was really started 
by Checkley, which could not be proved, seeing 
that, like all whispers or rumours, the origin 
was unknown, and perhaps supernatural, then 
Checkley must have very strong grounds for 
starting such a thing. 

Thus divided in opinion, the office looked on, 
expectant. Expectancy is a thing which gets 
into the air: it fills every room with whispers : 
it makes a conspirator or a partisan or a con- 
federate of every one : it divides a peaceful office 
into camps: it is the cause of inventions, lies, 
and exaggerations. There were two parties in 
this office—one which whispered accusations, and 
the other which whispered denials. Between 
these hovered the wobblers or mugwumps, who 
whispered that while on the one hand—on the 
other hand—and that while they readily ad- 
mitted—so they were free to confess—— Every- 
body knows the wobbler. He is really, if he 
knew it, the master of the situation ; but, because 
he is a wobbler, he cannot use his strength. 
When he is called upon to act, he falls into two 

ieces, each of which begins to wobble and to 
fall into other two pieces of its own accord. The 
whole process of a Presidential Election—except 
the final voting—was going on in that office of 
half-a-dozen rooms, but in whispers, without a 
single procession, and not one German band. 
And all unconscious of the tumult that raged 
about him—a tumult in whispers—a civil war 
in silence—the object of this was going on his 
~~ unconscious and undisturbed. 

Now, however, having learned that the old 
clerk was actually seeking to fix this charge upon 
him, George perceived the whispering and under- 
stood the charge. When he passed through the 
first or outer office in the morning, he per- 
ceived that the clerks all looked at him curiously, 
and that they pretended not to be looking at 
him, and plied their pens with zeal. On the 
stairs he met an articled clerk, who blushed a 


rosy red with consciousness of the thing : on his 
way to his own room through his own clerkg 
room, he felt them looking after him curiously 
as he passed ; and he felt them, when his own 
door was closed, whispering about him. This 
made him extremely angry. Yet, for a whisper, 
one cannot suffer wrath to become visible. That 
would only please the whisperers. There is onl 

one thing worse than to be suspected rightly : it 
is to be suspected wrongly ; for the latter makes 
a man mad. What? That he—even he—the 
man of principle and rule, should be suspected ! 
Does nothing, then—no amount of character, no 
blamelessness of record, avail? Is the world 
coming to an end ? 

George then shut his door and sat down to his 
table in a very wrathful and savage frame of 
mind. And while he was just beginning to nurse 
and nourish this wrath, coaxing it from a red 
ot to a roaring flame, a card was brought to 

im. 

‘TI will see Sir Samuel at once,’ he said. 

It is as well that we do not hear the remarks 
of the clerks’ room and the servants’ hall. The 
Service. in fact, isa body of critics whose judg- 
ments would, if we only heard them, cause us 
to reconsider our self-respect. Great Philan- 
thropist, great Statesman, saintly Preacher—if 
you only knew what they say of you—down 
below ! 

The clerks, as Sir Samuel Dering—his face 
composed to the solemnity of a mute—walked 
into the new Partner’s room, whispered to each 
other : ‘He’s going to finish him. There'll be 
a bolt to-night.—He won’t dare face it out.—He 
has got anerve ! ! !—The game’s up at last.—They 
won’t prosecute ; you see if they do.—lIf it was 
one of us, now.—Sir Samuel’s come to warn him 
—now you'll see’ With other exchanges and 
surmises, 

Sir Samuel, big and important, coldly inclined 
his head and took a chair. ‘A few words, he 
said—‘a few serious words, if you please, sir.’ 

‘Pray, go on.’ George sat up and listened, his 
upper lip stiffened. He knew what was coming. 

e thing which Sir Samuel proposed to say, 
apparently became difficult. He turned red and 
stammered. In fact, it is very difficult to inform 
a highly respectable young man in a highly 
ogee position that he is going to be charged 
with a crime of peculiar atrocity. 

‘I am here,’ he said, after two or three false 
starts, ‘without my brother's knowledge. This 
is a private and unofficial visit. I come to advise 
My visit must be regarded as without pre 
judice.’ 

‘Is it not well to ask first of all if your advice 
is invited ?’ 

‘In such a case as this, I venture to obtrude 
advice, Sir Samuel replied with dignity. ‘There 
are occasions on which a man should speak—he 
is bound to speak. You will remember that I 
was to have been your brother-in-law’——_ 

‘You are to be my brother-in-law. Well, Sir 
Samuel, go on. I will hear what you have to 
say.’ 
‘You are, as no doubt you suspect and fear, 
about to be charged in company with another, 
with complicity in this long series of forgeries. 

‘Really. I heard last night from Elsie that 
there was some talk of such a charge. Now, Sit 
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Samuel, a man of your experience must be aware 
that it is not enough for a foolish old clerk to 
suggest a charge ; but there must be some con- 
nection between the accused person and the 
crime.’ 

‘Connection? Gool Heavens! There is a 
solid chain of evidence, without a single weak 

int.’ 
‘Is there indeed? Well, we will not ask for 
the production of your chain. Let us take it for 
granted. Go on to the next point.’ 

‘I wish, young gentleman, I wish most sin- 
cerely, for the credit of yourself, and for the 
happiness of the unfortunate girl who has given 
ou her heart, that my chain was of glass, to fly 
intoa thousand fragments. Butitis not. Every- 
thing is complete. The motive: the tempter: 
the conspiracy: the working out: the apparent 
success—everything complete. The motive— 
want of money.’ 

‘Want of money? Well, I‘ was 
off. That cannot be denied. Go on. 

‘You wanted money—both of you—wanted 
money. In ninety cases out of a hundred, this 
is the cause—wanted money. So you went and 


pretty badly 


did it. Always the way in the City—they want 
money—and so they go and do it—go and do 


‘I see. Well, we need not have the tempter 
and the rest of it. They can wait. Let us go 
on to the advice.’ 

‘Just so. What I came to say is this. You 
are in a devil of a mess, young gentleman: the’ 
whole job is found out: there’s no use in 
trying to brazen it out. Best come down at 
once.’ 

George 
he could assume under the circumstances. 

‘Down at once,’ Sir Samuel repeated. ‘It is 
always best in the long run. In your case, there 
is every reason why a scandal should be avoided. 
The thing hasn’t got into the papers: we are 
only yet in the first stage of finding out what has 
been actually stolen: it has not been a case in 
which the police could a i Now my brother 
is not a vindictive man. I, for my own part, 
don’t want my wife’s brother, to say nothing 
of you, convicted of forgery. Eh? Beastly 
thing, to go down to the City in the morning and 
to hear them whispering, “That’s his wife’s 
brother in the papers to-day. ed for fifteen 
years.” Fifteen years for certain, it will be, my 
fine fellow.’ 

‘Fifteen years for certain, George repeated. 

‘Let me help you out of the mess, Don’t 
make difficulties. Don’t stick out your chin. 
Think of Elsie !’ ‘ 

George nearly lost his self-control—not quite. 

‘Think of Elsie!’ he cried. ‘ Best not mention 
her name, Sir Samuel, if you please.’ 

‘She would be heart-broken if it went so far. 
If it stops short of that, she will soon get over 
the little disappointment.’ 

‘Go on to the next point.’ 

*Well—it is just this. I'll help you both— 
Athelstan as well as you—yes—I’l] help Athel- 
stan. Hang the fellow! Why couldn’t he stay 
at Camberwell? Who cares about him and his 

company, if he keeps himself out of people’s 
way ? ow, then. t me have back the 
money. You haven’t drawn anything out of the 


nodded with as much good-humour as | sa 


Bank. Give me the ey Then I’ll square 
it with my brother. I will advance you a hun- 
dred or two: you shall go clear out of the 
eountry, and never come back again. And then, 
though it’s compounding a felony, we'll just put 
everything back again, and say nothing more 
about it.’ 

‘Oh! That is very good of you.’ 

‘Yes, I know. But I want to make things 
easy. I don’t want a beastly row and a scandal. 
As for Athelstan, I shouldn’t know the fellow 
if I ever saw him. I hardly remember him. 
But for you, I’ve always had a liking, until these 
little events happened. 

‘Very good, indeed, of you.’ 

‘When the thing came out, I said to Lady 
Dering. “My dear,” I said, “I’m very sorry for 
your sister, because it will vex her more than 
a bit. The engagement, of course, will be broken 
off ; but we must not have a scandal. We can- 
not afford it. We can not”—he smiled—“ we 
are positively not rich enough. Only the ver 
richest people can afford to have such a scanda 
I will try and get things squared,” I said, “for 
all our sakes.” That is we I said to Lady 
Dering. Now, be persuaded. Do the right thing, 
Tell Athelstan a I have told you. The 
warrant for the arrest of the man Edmund Gray 
will be issued to-morrow, I suppose, or next day. 
After that, nothing can save you.’ 

‘Nothing can save me,’ George repeated, "Is 
that all you came to say, Sir Samuel ? 

‘That is all. A clean breast is all we ask.’ 

‘Then, Sir Samuel’—George rose and took 
a bundle of — from the table—‘let us find 
my | Partner. You shall hear what I have to 


Van! that’s right—that’s sensible. I knew 
that you would be open to reason. Come. He 
is sure to be alone at this early hour. Come at 
once.’ 

They went out together. The clerks noticed 
their faces full of ‘ business,’ as we poetically put 
it—matters of buying and selling being notori- 
ously of the highest importance conceivable. 
Evidently something very serious indeed had 

ssed. But the chief personage still held up his 
fread. ‘Game, sir, game to the last. But there 
would be a bolt.’ 

Mr Dering was in his usual place, before his 
letters, which were still unopened. He looked 
ill, worn, and worried. 

‘Brother, said Sir Samuel, ‘I bring you a 
young gentleman who has a communication to 
make of great importance.’ 

‘Is it about this case? Have you—at last— 
found out something?’ The tone, the words, 
suggest extreme irritability. 

‘I fear not. You know, I believe, all that we 
have found out. But now,’ said Sir Samuel, 
rubbing his hands—‘now comes the long-ex- 
pected ’—— 

‘What I have to say will not take long. I 
hear from Sir Samuel that he and Checkley 
between them have got up a case which involves 
me in these forgeries.’ 

‘Quite right, said Sir Samuel. 
inextricably.’ 

‘And that things have gone so far that I am 
about to be arrested, tried, and convicted. Which 
he rightly thinks will be a great scandal. So it 


‘Involves you 
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will—so it certainly will) He therefore pro- 
poses that I should make a clean breast of the 
whole business, and give back the stolen bonds. 
I am sorry that I cannot do this, for a very 
simple reason—namely, that there is nothing to 
confess. But there is one thing that I must do. 
You placed the case in my hands’—— 

‘I did. I asked you to find out. I have 
brought no charge against you. Have you found 
out ? 

Mr Dering spoke like a schoolmaster in one of 
his least amiable moods. 

‘It is a very improper thing for a person 
accused of a crime to be engaged in detecting it. 
So I resign the case—there are the papers. You 
had better go to some solicitor accustomed to this 
kind of work.’ 

‘Stuff and rubbish !’ cried Mr Dering. 

‘Sir, you have deceived me.’ Sir Samuel’s face 
was gradually resuming its normal length. ‘You 
promised to confess, and you have not. You 
as good as confessed just now.—This man is 
clearly, unmistakably guilty,’ he added, turning 
to his brother. 

‘I have not asked you, my Partner, Mr Dering 
added, more softly, ‘to pve up the case. I have 
heard what is said. have observed that the 
so-called case is built up entirely on conjecture.’ 

*No—no, said Sir Samuel. ‘It is a sound 
structure, complete in every part.’ 

‘And there is nothing as yet to connect any 
es with the thing—not even the man Edmund 

ray. 

‘Quite wrong—quite wrong,’ said Sir Samuel. 
‘In the City, we may not be lawyers, but we 
understand evidence.’ 

‘I cannot choose but give up the case,’ George 
replied. ‘Consider. Already Mrs Arundel has 
requested her daughter to break off her engage- 
ment; I am forbidden the house; Elsie has left 
her mother and gone to her brother. No, sir— 
take the papers, and give them to some other 
person.’ 

Mr Dering mechanically took the papers, and 
laid his hand upon them. 

‘Let me remind Fe 9 George continued, ‘how 
far we have got. We have proved that Edmund 
Gray is a real person, known to many. We have 
not proved the connection between him and the 
robberies committed in his name. He is appa- 
rently a most respectable person. The problem 
before you is still to fix the crime on some one. 
I shall lad to hear that it has been success- 
fully 

‘Glad? asked Sir Samuel. ‘You will be glad? 
This is amazing !’ 

‘Eight years ago, Mr Dering, another man 
stood here, and was accused of a similar crime. 
He refused to stay in the house under such a 
charge. That was foolish. Time has established 
his innocence. I shall stay. I am your Partner. 
The Partnership can only be dissolved by mutual 
consent. I remain.’ 

Mr Dering laid: his head upon his hand and 
sighed. ‘I believe I shall be driven mad before 
long with this business,’ he said querulously. He 
had lost something of his decision of speech. 
‘Well, I will give the case to somebody else. 
Meantime, look here. Tell me how these things 
came here’ 

The ‘things’ were two envelopes containing 


letters. They were addressed to Edmund Gray, 
and had been opened. One of them was George's 
own note inviting him to call. The other was 


the letter from the Manager of the Bank asking 
for other references. 

‘How did they get here?’ asked Mr Dering 
again. 


‘Had ee not better ask Checkley?’ George 


the bell. 

‘I found these on the top of my letters, 
Checkley,’ said Mr Dering. “You were the first 
in the room. You put the letters on the table, 
I found them on the top of the heap. Nobody 
had been in the room except you | me. You 
must have put them there.’ 

Checkley looked at the envelopes, and began 
to tremble. ‘I don’t know,’ he said. ‘I put the 
letters on the table. They were not among them. 
Somebody must have put them there ’—he looked 
at the new Partner—‘some friend of Mr Edmund 
Gray, between the time that I left the room and 
the time when you came.’ 

‘I entered the room,’ Mr Dering replied, ‘as 
you were leaving it.’ 

‘Observe,’ said George, ‘that in the whole 
conduct of this business there has been one man 
engaged who has control of the letters, That 
man—the only man in the office is, I believe, the 
man before us—your clerk—Checkley.’ 

‘How came the letters here?’ Mr Dering 
repeated angrily. 

‘I don’t know,’ answered Checkley. ‘He’— 
indicating George—‘ must have put them there.’ 

‘The Devil is in the office, I believe. How 
do things come here? How do they vanish? 
Who put the notes in the safe? Who. took the 
certificates out of the safe? All you can do is 
to stand and accuse each other. What good are 
you—any of you? Find out. Find out. Yester- 
day, there was a handbill about Edmund Gray 
in the safe. The day before there was a handful 
of Socialist tracts on the letters. Find out, I say’ 

‘Give the thing to detectives,’ said George. 

‘Let me take the case in hand, brother. Sir 
Samuel laid hands on the papers. ‘I flatter my- 
self that I will very soon iw the fellow under 
lock and key. And then, sir’—he turned to 
George—‘scandal or no scandal, there shall be 
no pity—no mercy—none.’ 

orge laughed. ‘Well, Sir Samuel, in a fort- 
night or so I shall call myself your brother-in- 
law. ‘Till then, farewell.’ He left the office and 
returned to his own room, the ripple of the 
iaughter still upon his lips and in ie eyes, 80 
that the clerks marvelled, and the faith of those 
who believed in him was strengthened. ; 

‘ Before then, young crowing bantam,’ cried Sir 
Samuel after him, ‘I shall have you under lock 
and key.’ 

‘Ah!’ This was Checkley. The little inter- 
jection expressed, far more than any words coul 
do, his satisfaction at the prospect. Then he left 
the room grumbling and muttering. ; 

‘I believe that this business will finish me off: 
Mr Dering sighed again, and passed his hand over 
his forehead. ‘Night and day it worries me. It 
makes my forgetfulness grow upon me. I am 
as good as gone. This hour I cannot remember 
the last hour. See—I had breakfast at home as 
usual. I remember that. I remember setting 
out. It is ten minutes’ walk from Bedford Row to 
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here. I have taken an hour and ahalf. How? 
I do not know. What did I do last night? I 
do not know, and I am pursued by this forger— 
robber—demon. He puts things in my safe— 
yesterday, a placard that Edmund Gray was 
going to give a lecture on something or other 
—the day before, a bundle of tracts by Edmund 
Gray. What do these things mean? What can 
Ido? 
(Zo be continued.) 


ON THE GREAT ANDES; OR, LIFE AT 
LOW PRESSURES. 


Every one knows what, in a moral sense, life 
at high pressure means. The phrase is one 
borrowed from applied science, and is perhaps 
still more aptly designated in the popular saying 
about ‘burning the candle at both ends,’ Well, 
what ‘high pressure’ is in the moral world, so 
is ‘low pressure’ in the physical—both bring 
about more or less of injury and collapse. In 
both cases the cause is obvious; it is due to 
departure from a normal state of existence. The 
man who goes to bed at daybreak, and does the 


| most of his work or amusement when other 


ople are asleep, violates the recognised healthful 
ivision of time ; so the man who, in a physical 

sense, ceases to occupy a level at which the body 
is subjected to an atmospheric pressure of fifteen 
pounds to the square inch cannot very comfort- 
ably exist where the pressure is so low as to ‘ve 
little more than half of this. At sea-level, or 
at a reasonable distance above it, we are not 
aware of any pressure upon us—everything is 
so evenly balanced within us and around. But 
let us ascend a high mountain—say Mont Blane, 
or Chimborazo, or Cotopaxi—or let us go up still 
higher in a balloon, and then we perceive what 
occurs: difficulty of breathing, bleeding at the 
nose and the gums, even the lips and the eyes, a 
tendency to faint, or even to die (as has hap- 
pened). This is due to the absence of that mys- 
teriously comforting fact about the fifteen pounds 
of atmospheric pressure to the square inch—is, in 
short, due to living at ‘low pressures, or ‘out of 
our usual.’ 

From a scientific point of view, the phenomena 
of life at low pressures are exceedingly interest- 
ing, and have not yet received either complete elu- 
cidation or conclusive explanation. Mr Whesnin 
in his latest book (Travels amongst the Great 
Andes of the Equator, London: John Murray), 
has devoted much space to the question, and has 
certainly succeeded in arriving at some important 
conclusions. The book, as all his books are, is a 
thing at once of beauty and of utility ; for he is 
equally traveller, artist, author, and man of 
science. We shall endeavour to give some account 
of Mr Whymper’s experiences on those great 
altitudes at which he lived amongst the majestic 
mountains of tle equatorial Andes. 

One of the principal scientific objects of Mr 
nee journeys among the mountain ranges 
of South America had reference .to the well- 
known difficulty of living at an abnormally high 
level above the sea. At what time this difticulty 
was first recognised by men of science, is not 
perhaps known. We are all acquainted with the 


ancient prejudices attaching to the attempt to 
scale sacred mountains—say, that of Ararat. As 
the site on which the ark of Noah rested after 
the flood, Mount Ararat was naturally associated 
with much that was sacred in the history of the 
Jewish religion; and the attempt to reach its 
summit to ascertain whether any trace of the ark 
was still there, was regarded as sacrilegious. To 
any one who attempted the feat, it was believed 
that death was the consequence. It is not 
difficult to perceive the origin of this belief. 
Ararat is a thousand feet higher than Mont 
Blanc; and any adventurer in the old and 
unscientific ages who made so bold as to scale 
its lofty height, would no doubt suffer from that 
state of breathlessness and bleeding at the mouth 
and nose to which we have referred. This was 
quite enough to stamp the attempt as one dis- 
pleasing to the Deity ; and such as, if persevered 
in to the end, would result in death. So 
thorough was this belief in the minds of the 
semi-barbarous inhabitants of Armenia, that it 
was not until the present century that any 
mountain-climber actually reached the summit 
of Ararat. 

What held true of Mount Ararat held true 
also of Mont Blanc. In 1775 four natives of 
Chamouni attempted the ascent of the latter 
mountain, and succeeded in reaching a consider- 
able height. So far as they went they found 
their route comparatively free from mechanical 
obstacles, but they were completely overcome by 
fatigue and difficulty of breathing. Being ignor- 
ant of science, they did not attribute this oppres- 
sion to its right cause. They thought it was due 
to the heat a the sun’s rays in the confined ravines 
through which they had to pass; the difference 
of atmospheric pressure as between high and low 
levels not, of course, occurring to their untutored 
minds, M. de Saussure was the first man of 
science to reach the top of Mont Blanc. This 
was in August 1787. He has graphically de- 
scribed his extraordinary sufferings from the heat 
and rarity of the atmosphere. But he was a man 
of science, and knew that his sufferings were due, 
not to any so-called curse upon those who would 
seek to reach the summit, but simply to the fact 
that the barometer, instead of showing a pressure 
of thirty or thirty-one inches, showed only a 
pressure of sixteen. It is this abnormal reduc- 
tion of atmospheric weight which induces those 
symptoms of suffocation that occur in high alti- 
tudes——whether the situation be on Mount Ararat 
or Mont Blanc. 

That the symptoms of this illness—Mountain- 
sickness, as it is now called—are mainly due to 
the change of atmospheric pressure, is generally 
admitted ; but as this change does not affect all 
individuals alike, and does not operate alike in 
all localities, there are many persons who seek to 
attribute the sickness to other co-operating causes, 
The subject has appeared to Mr Whymper as 
worthy of careful investigation, more rege 
for ascertaining the heights at which those 
painful effects begin to manifest themselv 
what the symptoms of those effects are, an 
whether the effects are permanent. The leading 
symptoms of this Mountain-sickness are, accord- 
ing to him, ‘nausea and vomiting; headaches 
of most severe character; feverishness ; hemor- 
rhages ; lassitude, depression and weakness, and 
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an indescribable feeling of illness ;? which illness, 
occurring at great elevations, is only cured by 
descending into lower zones. While, therefore, 
high elevations, and consequent diminished atmo- 
8 ests pressure, have obviously to do with 
Mountain-sickness, yet, says Mr Whymper, ‘in 
various parts of the world, the notion is, and 
has long been entertained, that it is due to local 
causes, such, for example, as noxious exhalations 
from vegetation. Some support to this notion,’ 
he adds, ‘seems to be found in the fact that 


whilst the greatest heights in Europe (15—16,000 | 
feet) are 7 ascended by throngs of persons | 


without perceptible inconvenience, multitudes of 
others in Asia and America suffer acutely at 
lower elevations (14—15,000 feet) ; and it would 
therefore seem that there are influences at work 
on the latter continents which do not operate in 
Europe’ In short, he thinks Mountain-sickness 
may to some extent be attributable to the frailties 
of human nature. In some individuals it may 
be superinduced by their inability to bear severe 
and prolonged exertion, so that circumstances 
which might inconvenience them would give 
little or no inconvenience to others. We shall 
see what Mr own experiences were. 
These began with his ascent of Chimborazo, 
which was accomplished in January 1880. His 
first camp was at a height of something like 
15,000 feet above sea-level ; and up to this point 
neither he nor his attendants had suffered much 
inconvenience from the reduction of pressure. 
But when they had moved on another thousand 
feet higher, evidences of distress began to’mani- 
fest themselves. Curiously enough, it was one 
of the mules that first showed tokens of exhaus- 
tion. It was probably the same animal which, 
at a slightly lower level, had been in particularly 
good spirits just a day or two before. On that 
occasion, says Mr Whymper, ‘there was a noise, 
and I became aware that the mule had broken 
loose and was frisking about. The animal re- 
joiced in freedom, and, intoxicated by success, 
went as near to standing upon its head as a mule 
can go. Its behaviour seemed to me supremely 
ungrateful, and I went for that animal. It ran 
away ; but it was handicapped, for it had a long 
halter, which trailed along the sandy plain, 
whilst I ran unimpeded, and gained on it at 
every stride. When I seized the halter it was I 
who was captured. The wretched beast d 
me unmercifully over the sandy soil until Louis 
came to my assistance, and we then towed it 
in triumph back to camp.’ But at 16,000 feet 
above the sea, and with a pressure of a little 
over seventeen inches, mules are not so lively. At 
this altitude, Mr Whymper’s mule struck work, 
and he had to dismount and lead it. It obviously 
found difficulty in supporting its own weight. 
‘Looking back, to see how the rest were pro- 
ing, I found that they were scattered over 
about half-a-mile, and that all the animals were 
in difficulties, though none carried more than 
one hundred and sixty pounds.’ The falling 
barometer was clearly too much for the mules. 
But the human members of the expedition 
were soon to feel a similar degree of affliction. 
Shortly after they reached their second cam 
at 16,664 feet, they were on their backs, an 
incapable of the least exertion. ‘We knew that 
the evening was upon us, and that we were ex- 


aaa our first attack of Mountain-sickness, 
e were feverish, had intense headaches, and 
were unable to satisfy our desire for air, exce 

by breathing with open mouths, This pe 
parched the throats, and produced a craving for 
drink, which we were unable to satisfy—partly 
from the difficulty of obtaining it, and partly 
from trouble in swallowing it. When we got 
enough, we could only sip, and not to save our 
lives could we have taken a Lapel of a pint 
at a draught. Before a mouthful was down, we 
were obliged to breathe and gasp again, until our 
throats were as dry as ever. Besides having our 
normal rate of breathing largely accelerated, we 
found it impossible to sustain life without every 
now and again giving spasmodic gulps, just like 
fishes when taken out of water. 5s course there 
was no inclination to eat; but we wished to 
smoke, and found that our pipes almost refused to 
burn, for they, like ourselves, wanted more oxygen.’ 

This painful condition of affairs continued all 
night, and all next day; but was ultimately 
relieved by the administration of chlorate of 
potash—ten grains to a wine-glass of water—the 
dose repeated every two or three hours, if neces- 
sary. The trouble was gradually overcome to 
such an extent as to make further ascent 
sible; but still the party suffered much from 
lassitude and a desire to lie down. They started 
from their third camp on January 4, at 5.40 a.M., 
the morning being fine and nearly cloudless. 
At ten o'clock they had reached the height of 
19,400 feet, and for some distance farther con- 
tinued to progress at a reasonable rate through 
the soft snow, having fine weather and a good 
deal of sunshine. At eleven o'clock they were 
20,000 feet above sea-level, and could see the two 
summits of the great Chimborazo. The one they 
scaled first turned out not to be the highest, and 
they boldly struck out for the other summit. 
For five hours—as the snow was hiding many 
crevasses—they could only proceed by crawling 
along the surface on all-fours; but at length 
they reached the highest summit of the moun- 
tain, and their labours were rewarded with 
success, They stood at an elevation of 20,498 feet 
above the sea. The wind, by this time, blew 
hard from the north-east, and drove the light 
snow before it viciously. Mist also had set in, 
and not much beyond the mountain could be 
seen. So, as there was only another hour and 
a quarter of daylight left, they had at once to 
start on their downward journey in order to 
reach their camp, which they gained just as day- 
light was vanishing. 

After his final Sennans from this great moun- 
tain, Mr Whymper and his party rested awhile 
and penal at the end of which period he 
prepared to make the ascent of the highest active 
volcano in the world—Cotopaxi, in Ecuador, 
19,613 feet above the sea. Though slightly lower 
than the peak of Chimborazo, the cone of Coto- 
paxi presents features which lend to it an interest 
peculiarly its own. It stands on a high base— 
the valley at its foot being 9000 feet above sea- 
level. The upper part of the mountain, however, 
consists of a perfect cone of 4400 feet, completely 
covered with snow, except that the edge of the 
crater on the top is formed of bare rock, the 
result doubtless of the fiery glow and the steam 
emitted from the mouth of the volcano. 
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In 1877 Cotopaxi was especially active. On 
the 2lst of June, soon after midday, and appa- 
rently without warning, an immense black 
column was projected about twice the height of 
the cone (say, 18,000 feet) in the air, and was 
accompanied by tremendous subterranean bellow- 
ing. The summit glowed at night, but next 
morning its appearance was normal until 6.30 
AM, When another enormous column rose from 
the crater. These eruptions were clearly seen 
from Quito, thirty-five miles distant, and so 
immense was the quantity of dust and ashes 
ejected from the voleano that as it drifted north- 
easterly over the country it carried darkness with 
it. In Quito it began to be dark at eight o’clock 
that same morning, the darkness increasing in 
intensity until mid-day, when it was like night. 
From the south or windward side, however, the 
summit of the mountain could be clearly seen ; 
and it was observed, about ten o’clock in the 
forenoon, that molten lava was being poured 
through the gaps and notches in the lip of the 
crater, bubbling and smoking, so it was described, 
like the froth of a pot that suddenly boils over. 
‘The scene which then ensued upon the moun- 
tain was shut out from mortal eyes, for in a few 
minutes the whole of it was enveloped in smoke 
and steam, and became invisible ; but out of the 
darkness a moaning noise arose, which grew into 
a roar, and a deluge of water, blocks of ice, mud, 
and rock, rushed down, sweeping away every- 
thing that lay in its course, and leaving a desert 
in its rear.’ It is estimated that it travelled as, 
far as Latacuya, twenty-five miles to the south- 
west, at the rate of fifty miles an hour. 

It was this tremendous volcano which Mr 
Whymper set himself to scale in the month of 
February 1880. His first camp was pitched at 
a height of 15,139 feet above the sea. At this 
level he found lichens growing, also live beetles 
and a frog; but above this he found nothing, 
either animal or vegetable, except some shabby 
patches of moss. When nearing the summit of 
the cone, the ascent became very difficult, as it 


| lessen the chances of disturbing the equilibrium 
_ of the slope of ash. Grasping it, I made my way 
| upwards, preparing for something dramatic, for 
/a strong glow on the under sides of the steam- 
‘clouds showed that there was fire below. Crawl- 
| ing and grovelling as the lip was approached, I 
bent eagerly forward to peer into the unknown, 
with Carrel behind gripping my legs. The 
vapours no longer concealed any part of the vast 
crater, though they were there, drifting about as 
before’ The immense amphitheatre thus dis- 
closed was afterwards found to be 2300 feet in 
‘diameter from north to south, and 1650 feet 
across from east to west. It was surrounded by 
cliffs and overhanging precipices. ‘Cavernous 
recesses belched forth smoke ; the sides of cracks 
and chasms shone with ruddy light; and so it 
continued on all sides right down to the bottom, 
_ precipice alternating with slope, and the fiery 
fissures becoming more numerous as the bottom 
| was approached, At the bottom, probably twelve 
hundred feet below us, and towards the centre, 
there was a ruddy circular spot about one-tenth 
the diameter of the crater—the pipe of the vol- 
cano, its channel of communication with lower 
regions, filled with incandescent if not molten 
lava, glowing and burning ; with flames travel- 
ling to and fro over its surface, and scintilla- 
tions scattering as from a wood-fire ; lighted by 
tongues of flickering flame which issued from the 
cracks in the surrounding slopes.’ At intervals 
of about half an hour the volcano — blew 
off steam, with a noise resembling that which is 
heard when a great ocean steamer performs the 
same operation; and on these occasions the 
steam rose in jets with great violence from the 
bottom of the crater, continually enveloping the 
beholders. 

As to how the low pressures on Cotopaxi 
affected the party, the result was not so severe as 
upon Chimborazo. There was of course the over- 
powering desire to sit down, and the disposition 
to breathe ooh open mouths. Some of the 
party complained also of a rather sharp head- 


| 


had to be made up a smooth slope of soft ashes ; 
and but for the fact that occasional streaks of | 
ice gave some stability to the mass, the ascent | 
would have been almost impossible. As it was, 

large quantities of débris slipped down at every | 
step. 

i few minutes after the arrival of the party | 
at the crater, a roar from the bottom told them | 
that the ‘animal ’—as one of the attendants called 
the voleano—was alive. The crater was nearly 
filled with smoke and steam, which drifted about 
and obscured the view. ‘It had been settled | 
beforehand that every man was to shift for | 
himself if an eruption occurred, and that all our 
belongings were to be abandoned. When we 
heard the roar, there was an “it is time to be. 
off” expression clearly written on all our faces ; | 
but before a word could be uttered we found our- , 
telves enveloped only in a cloud of cool and 
_ unobjectionable steam, and we concluded 

stop. 

When night fairly set in, the party went up 
to view the interior of the crater. ‘The atmo- 
_ was cold and tranquil. We could hear 

deadened roar of the steam-blasts as they 
escaped from time to time. Our long rope had 


been fixed both to guide in the darkness, and to 


ache ; but there was no recurrence of the more 
acute symptoms which they had experienced on 
Chimborazo. It is not improbable that the fact 
of the party having now lived for some months 
at very high levels may have led to some degree 
of acclimatisation. In any case, Mr Whymper 
states that no perceptible effects were produced 
—beyond those which have been mentioned— 
by the low atmospheric pressure which they 
experienced. 


DORIS AND L 
CHAPTER II, 


I NEED not dwell on that period ; it lies in my 
memory more like a hideous dream than so many 
weeks and months of actual life, and like a dream, 
there are only portions of it which stand out 
from the shadows—adventures, incidents, scraps 
of scenery, seen in clearer moments. It is enough 
to say that I came round gradually, and began to 
see things as they should be seen. But the hate 
was all gone, and love alone was left. Yes, love 
was left, though badly nourished, having no 
hopes to diet it; and I got accustomed to think 
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of Doris as one who was dead and yet living, 
and very lovable withal, even as Beatrice was to 
a d d lef i 
a year on, and left me minus 
some fama of dollars. I had found my 
way into Colorado, and was a miner at one of 
the great joint-stock claims which have taken 
the place of the old-fashioned diggings. The 
rough work suited my humour, and there was 
life and go in the town and much distraction 
in the game of Pharaoh, of which more in its 
lace. For nine months I had not heard from 
entities and had ceased to think of the place, M 
father had taken kindly to his new life, whic 
was all I needed to know. I wished to be, and 
was, a solitary in the world, though I mixed 
much with men, finding more isolation in a 
crowd than in lonely places. But I was begin- 
ning to be restless again, and to wish for another 
change, when something happened which I had 
not looked for, but which makes me always 
thankful I played Pharaoh that night at Midas’s. 
It was nothing more than a quarrel and a whip- 
ping out of revolvers, and then a sudden lane of 
rough figures looking on while the two fired from 
either end. I heard the low thud of the bullet 


arms as he fell backwards with sudden limpness 
and whitening face. I had only seen him once 
before, and he had roused a vague recollection 
which had made me look again at him, wonder- 
ing what it was about him that was so familiar. 
He had been at one of the far tables, or perhaps 
his speech would have given me the cue. Now, 
as he opened his eyes and stared up into mine, 
he turned his lips from the flask and said : ‘God 
forgive us—it’s Master Sedley !’ 

“That ’s so. Take a pull at this, and tell me 
who you are,’ said I, surprised at my own 
name. 

The liqueur was of little use; for his heart 
was slowing every moment; but it brought a 
flicker to his face and a word or two more to his 
li ‘Gie me yer ear—closer, he whispered. 
‘Bob Hilton—Ranston postman—ay, yo’ know 
me now. They want me—want me for rob- 


an’ tell young doctor chap as I hupes 

He larned me the beginnin’—he Yore 
letters—Miss Doris'’s—I stopped ’em—— His 
money. Hope no harm done, sir—I—— Christ 
save ’—— is eyes glazed, a tremble went 
through him, and he slipped off without another 
word, leaving me staring at the dyed whiskers 
and dissipated features with ringing ears, and a 
thousand thoughts and feelings all set loose to- 
gether, to the overwhelming of my wits, which 
seemed quite undone. 

Long after they had carried him away, and the 
noise and confusion were spent, I stood leaning 
on the bar counter, staring vacantly through the 
smoke of the saloon, seeing and hearing nothing, 
but conscious of a growing fiend within me, and 
a tightening of my teeth as I reckoned things 
up and saw in all its clearness the perfidy that 
had come between us. The letter—was not that 
a part of it? Could Doris from her heart’s heart 
have written such a letter at all? It was a 
forgery, a trick, and I had been a fool to be 
35 by it—nay, a villain in very truth; for 
I doubted Doris, and given her pain and 


as it struck Black Jake, and I caught him in my 


bing the bags. Tell ’em death has got me; | us. 


misery perhaps a thousand times worse than 
my own. 

Yet the letter was clear enough, said the ghost 
of Doubt ; ° in her hand- 
writing, said Memory ; and there was no forgi 
that, put in Doubt again. — 

Then a resolution came to me, and I walked 
out into the open air, and breathed it in with 
a long inhalation, as men do at sudden relief, or 
when stirred with new purpose. 

There were evil things in my heart ; but there 
was one little corner where hope stirred, as if 
after a long sleep. I could feel it as I looked up 
to the heavens, where the stars were twinkling 
down at me, as if they knew a thing or two, 
having seen Doris only a few hours agone. 

Next morning I started for New York, and in 
four more days was on the Atlantic, gazing at 
the last point of Sandy Hook as it sank lower 
and lower, till the horizon was an unbroken line 
and America nowhere. 

But as we sped eastwards through the lon 
days and nights, as I drew nearer to Doris an 
him anc the truth, the fiends grew busier within 
me, and gave my little babe of Hope such a 
hustling that I well-nigh lost sight of it in the 
tumult. 

I had been away eighteen months, and what 
might a man not do in that time with an im- 
see young girl who had the best evi- 

ence that her lover was unfaithful? They were 
cousins, and had been together in earlier years; 
he was a highly educated, and, contrasted 
with me, a brilliant, perhaps a fascinating man. 
He had secured his x loma; but the arduous 
study had broken him down, and to recruit him- 
self, he had left his London home to pass some 
weeks among the breezy hills of Worcestershire, 
the guest of his father’s sister, the daily com- 
anion, no doubt, of Doris. He had seen her 

auty, her young susceptibility to the influences 
about her, and he had wormed his way into her 
heart and cankered it, as grubs do roses. So 
hatred totted it all up and made me feel as 
murderers do. God forgive me! It is all passed 
now, and it was love’s doing with all three of 


It was past midnight when I arrived after ten 
days at Worcester. The old city was slumbering, 
and the great cathedral was watching over it, and 
telling out the hours to its deaf ears as the fly 
rumbled noisily to the hotel, where I had per- 
force to stay till daylight enabled me to continue 
my journey by the early train. 

I lay on the bed half-dressed, listening to the 
quarters as they chimed through the silence one 
after the other, and each time the familiar sounds 
crossed the current of my thoughts they swung 
me out of the morrow to other lap which their 
ringing brought back irresistibly, till by-and-by 
I allowed memory to have its way entirely, and 
I lived again in the halcyon sunniness of bygone 
years. closed my eyes to look at it all, and 
allowed it to float dreamlike and as it woul 
till patches of grayness came, and a fading 
colour and form, and I was fast asleep. 

But as I lay like any log, and the hours went 
on, till all in the city but myself could hear the 
cathedral clock ring them out, some part of m 
brain woke up, and finding reason still a i 
started straightway a-dreaming. It was a queer 
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medley for the most part, and no better than 
other fantasies of the sort; but to this day I 
remember it more as a real thing than a trick 
of the brain, if such it was. There in the 
darkness of the prairie was the deep red rose 
that Doris had given me, borne by an army of 
fireflies, in whose united radiance the flower lay 
on a hammock of golden threads and flitted 
before me mockingly while I stumbled in chase 
of it. Ay, it was the rose, and it blushed in 
the embrace of Doris’s own hair. I had seen 
it shine so at sundown when the light got in it 
and made it luminous with a gold not its own, 
as the grass blades seem shafts of emerald fire 
when the glow-worms are among them. The 
phantasm rose and fell in the blackness, while 
the hundreds of little light points made a shifting 
circle round. On, on they flitted, ever eluding 
me as I stumbled along, till there was a sudden 
clash of bells, when the little vision dissolved 
into a kind of crimson and golden atmosphere, 
in which I laved myself with beating hands, 
while it widened more and more, lighting all 
things round, till I saw that I stood in a crowded 
churchyard in all the soft sheen of a summer’s 
morning. I rubbed my eyes as the people moved 
about, some towards the wooden porch, some 
taking places on the path, till there was an 
avenue of smiling faces and one slim figure, fol- 
lowed by her maids, wending slowly through all. 

It was Doris, all white and beautiful in 
bridal vestments ; but her golden head was bent, 
and there was heaviness in her step. As if “she 
were entering some prison-house, never to know 
liberty again, she paused at the porch, and looked 
long and wistfully back into the sunshine. And 
I could see the thin face and the pain deep down 
in her eyes, knowing all the meaning of her long 
look, but unable to move, as she passed in and 
out of my sight. Then the clanging of the bells 
died away into a melody of old time, which they 
 ared chimed, while the people thronged into 

e church, leaving me alone among the head- 
stones. The agony was too much. I wrenched 
free my voice and shrieked her name—and awoke, 
still hearing the chiming, but realising graduall 
that it came from the cathedral tower, whic 
I could see in the morning sun over the house- 
tops, and its clock pointed to three minutes past 
nine. 

Now I never believe in dreams ; but I sat down 
to breakfast uneasy and without appetite, looking 
in at that despairing white face with a growing 
sense of its ominousness, and chafing mightily 
at the fact that there was no train to take me on 
for another two hours. 

oe wy sir?’ I heard the waiter say as I trifled 

ith the toast. I dropped my eyes mechanically 
on to the folded sheet ; but only looked vacantly 
at it, or rather a headline, which, standing out 
from the rest, took my eyes, being definite, as the 
fire is in the darkness, or a pote, flame, which 
We gaze at without noting. There was the name 
of my own village staring me in the face, and for 
a full never saw it—Ranston-in-the- 
Vale. It was all a flash, as was my eagerness as 
I snatched up the paper and read the local 
items : ‘ Bellringers’ Dinner—Fire at the Hall— 
The Approaching Marriage of Dr Robson.’ 

Iremember the sense of paralysis, the rush of 


of light as I jumped to my feet and stood a 
moment irresolute, with my watch in my hand. 
Quarter past ten—the ceremony was at eleven— 
three parts of an hour to do fifteen miles. A 
wave of helplessness swept over me, and then of 
hot strength—nothing less than the strength of 
despair, and, thank God, it carried me through. 
shall never forget that ride. The horse was 
fresh—the pick of the best posting stables in 
Worcester—-and I had much to do to keep it 
in while we breasted Redhill to the level of the 
London Road. Then I gave it its head and a 
tip from the heels, and away we shot like two 
mad things. Seeing nothing ‘but the yellow road 
before me, I counted every spring of the animal 
as he skimmed along, scarcely seeming to touch 
the ground with his light hoofs, and flying faster 
and faster as he warmed to it and heard my cries 
of encouragement. For half an hour I let him 
o, till we came to a stiff hill not three miles 
rom Ranston. Here I pulled him up and made 
him walk before the nal rush in. He was 
impatient to get on, so was I, for from the top 
of the hill I knew I could see the church, and 
maybe some of the gathering ert but I held 
him in and took out my watch. My heart sank 
—it was two minutes to eleven. I eased the 
reins with a shout, and in three bounds we were 
at the hill-top and away again. I could see the 
church now across the valley, and the flag at its 
tower, and the pigmy forms moving about the 


_yard. But there was still hope, still a chance 


to snatch Doris back from her peril—for such 
was my purpose, and my dream had made me 
desperate. 1 set my teeth and let the good horse 


0. 

It was all over in ten minutes, and it was 
Doris’s doing as muck as mine. She could not 
keep it, maybe, and it was rather sudden to jilt 
a man just as the vicar was asking whether she 
would have him or not. But so it was; and I 
had no sooner shown myself at the vestry door 
by which I had entered than she saw me, and 
with a ‘Oh, Jack, Jack !’ stumbled towards me, 
and fell limp in my arms, and lay there like a 
eut lily and as speechless. I had carried her 
into the vestry, and was bathing her temples 
with the parson’s drinking water before the 
wedding party could realise what had come to 
them. He was the first to rush in, as was 
natural perhaps. 

Now wou not have harmed him just then, 
for all his wordy spleen, if he had not laid rough 
hands on me as he tried to force me from my 
place. But when the shock of his touch went 
through me, I laid Doris’s head down for 
one moment while I sprang to my feet, and, 
catching him by the collar and the small of the 
back, pitched him out of the open door with such 
good-will that he fell on the grass a dozen yards 
—— and lay there, a huddled heap of blackness 
on the green. 

When I turned round, Doris was opening her 
> Fg and looking up at her mother, asking where 
she was. I knelt and looked down at her ; she 
stared while you might count three; and then 
her arms were round my neck, and I raised her 
in mine. 


‘He declared his love here at this wicket, as 
you had, dear, before him.’ 


._ to the eyes, and then the sudden return 
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‘But the letter?’ I said. 

‘Oh, how could you believe it, Jack? The 
letter was my second refusal, sent a week after 
he had taken to his practice. He must have 
forwarded it to you in the cover of one of mine. 
How cruel and wicked of him! And you’—— 
She looked up, and there was such reproach in 
her eyes that I turned mine away, not daring to 
meet them. 

‘Jealousy made a fool of me, Doris. How can 
I tell it you? You see, the letter was so worded, 
that, coming after your silence and on top of my 
knowledge that he was still at Ranston, I’—— 

‘Who told you he was still here? I avoided 
the subject for your sake.’ 

‘Til news travels fast ; but don’t let us speak of 
it. He allowed the parcel to 2each you—what 
did _ think when you opened it ?” 

‘When I was able to, I wrote you, asking what 
it meant,’ she said simply. 

‘And I never answered ?” 

‘No?’ 

I gazed at her nearly choking. What had my 
suffering been to hers? 

‘And oh, I was so wretched, Jack,’ she went 
on in her naive way; ‘and when he came a 
third time, full of sympathy, and offering to 
relieve poor mother of the debts which had 
nearly brought the old home to the brink of 
breaking, I—I said yes, feeling that I had no 
will—that it was a duty thrust upon me.—But 
it is all past now, isn’t it ?’ 

Gladness made her sigh, and I could feel her 
sweet breath as she looked up at me. 

‘Do you forgive him, then?’ said I, looking 
away, and thinking of his abject figure as he 
writhed under my whip an hour ago. 

‘Yes, yes, Jack! and you must too. You have 
veiled him enough, and he has promised to 
go away. Let us forget him—let us look upon 
it as a bad dream. Oh, Jack, my heart nearly 
runs over with its gladness—surely yours has 
nought else in it now. 

‘ bless you !’ said I. 

‘And you, Jack !’ said she. 

And then we joined hands and turned to the 
— becoming one in love and charity, Doris 
and I. 


ABOUT STICKLEBACKS. 


THE rivers and streams of England and Ireland 
teem with fish of various kinds, from the salmon 
to the minnow ; yet I doubt if ~ species affords 
such amusement and is such an object of interest 
to the student of Nature as the homely Stickle- 
back. They are everywhere to be found ia rivers, 

nds, and streams, and even have their cousins 
in the sea itself. If you like to study the habits 
of these hardy little creatures, which are ever so 
much more interesting and quite as pretty as the 
gold and silver fish which some time ago were 
so much sought after, any naturalist will procure 
them for you, or, better still, if you live in the 
country, you can catch them for yourself in 
almost every stream or piece of water of any 
description. 

The writer has kept them himself for many 
years, and never tires of watching their pretty 
gambols, For the benefit of those who are not 
acquainted with the appearance of this little fish, 


I will give a short description of it. The common 
stickleback rarely exceeds two and a half or three 
inches in length, and is in winter of an olive 
colour above and a silvery white beneath. This 
colour is retained by the female all the year 
round. In the male, however, in the spawning 
season it changes to a mingled blue and green 
above and a bright red underneath, extending 
from the gills, which are the reddest part, back- 
wards for a short distance. The eyes of the 
male also turn from their natural dark colour 
to a pale blue. Altogether, it would be hard to 
find anywhere a prettier little fish than the 
stickleback at this time. In both male and 
female are found the little spines on the back, 
which in the common kind number three. But 
in some varieties, a specimen of which I have 
caught, the number of these spines is ten. These, 
however, are smaller than those of their more 
common brethren; and indeed the little fish 
themselves rarely exceed two-thirds of the length 
of the common variety. They are, as a rule, a 
darker ir colour. Another species, the fifteen- 
spined stickleback, almost exclusively inhabits 
the sea. These are the largest kind, being from 
four to six inches in length. 

The natural food of the stickleback consists 
of worms and water insects, of which it can 
consume a great number; but if very hungry, 
it will eat bread and attack and try to feed upon 
almost anything that comes in its way. Their 
favourite haunt is under the hollow bank of some 
small stream ; and they especially love a shady 
place, where the lesser roots of some tree have 
grown through the overhanging bank down to 
the bottom of the water ; here they find shelter 
and conceal themselves, except in the spawning- 
time, when they resort to the larger ponds, where 
the water is nearly still, 

The eggs of this fish when laid are of a globular 
form, about the size of the head of an ordinary 
pin, and are generally in a clump, which closely 
resembles a piece of colourless and transparent 
jelly dotted over with minute black spots. The 
sticklebacks when first caught and put into a 
tub or vessel of some sort, swim in a compact 
shoal, as if exploring their new domain; but 
soon, if the vessel is large enough, one little 
fellow will take possession of a particular corner, 
and woe to any of his neighbours who should 
venture too near the boundaries of what he con- 
siders his i His example is, if space 
permit, followed, and the tub is soon divided 
into separate houses, as it were. One perhaps 
prefers a shell and its neighbourhood for his 
abode ; another, a clump of weeds; another, a 
little gravelly corner ; and so on. But the owner 
of the shell strongly resists the trespass of his 
weedy or gravelly neighbour, and vice _versd. 
Even the females are sometimes attacked, but, as 
far as I know, never retaliate or try to fight with 
the males. However, a tract in the centre is left 
untenanted, and forms the meeting and feeding 
ground of the assembly. 

The sticklebacks become more interesting to- 
wards the beginning of summer, which is the 
ge when the gills and under part of 
the head of the male turn to a brilliant red. 
They are at this season very pugnacious and 
revengeful ; sometimes the fights in which they 
are always engaged are over after a pick or two; 
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| 
but I have known a battle of this kind between 


two particular males continue off and on for days. 
One of the most curious facts about these little 
fishes is that after a fight the colour of the gills 
of the victor becomes if possible a more vivid red, 
while in the case of the vanquished it pales off 
to a shade of pink. The males generally fight 
among themselves until the supremacy of one 
has been acknowledged. This hero may be easily 
recognised, even by a person not intimately ac- 
quainted with their habits, by the beautiful blue 
and green shades on his back and sides being far 
more brilliant and varied than those of his com- 
panions, as well as by the similar pre-eminence 
of the colour of his gills. He is by far the most 
handsome of the whole community, and he seems 
to know it, and ‘bosses the show’ with all the 
pleasure in life. 

But the subjects of this monarch are not always 
as obedient as he would have them ; so there are 
sometimes fights, and although he may in the 
first few battles sustain his reputation, it is not 
unlikely that he will ultimately be overthrown, 
and a new despot take his place. The happy 
winner is not, however, allowed to reign in peace 
or retain long his seat of office; but in his turn 
is deposed, and compelled to take up a second or 
even third rate place. The fights of these little 
animals ought to be enough to satisfy the most 
exacting lover of novelty. They are conducted 
in many different ways, one of the chief being an 
irregular guerilla-like warfare, in which every 
advantage is taken of the nature of the ground, 
of shells, weeds, and stones. I have seen a male 
stickleback remain in ambush among some green 
weeds until his rival all unsuspectingly swam 
slowly up near his hiding-place, and then, sud- 
denly dash out and catch the other by the tail, 
or » strike him with all his force on the side. 
Sometimes the victim of this clever scheme would 
see the trap laid for him in time, and would go 
past, metaphorically, with colours flying, and 
swim with such speed that his enemy would miss 
his chance, At other times he would adroitly 
avoid the onslaught of his antagonist, and quickly 
turning, be lost to view in the weeds which had 
lately sheltered his opponent, there, in his turn, 
to lie in wait for another, or perhaps the same 
rival. I have also seen these cunning little 
fellows take advantage of a shell which had been 
placed in with them, and conceal themselves in 
or behind it till the moment for action should 

ut that is only a specimen of one, perhaps the 
chief, of their ways of fighting ; if gp ean 
in a globe without any means of concealment, 
they will attack one another openly. One will 
e a dart across the entire breadth of the 
globe, and if his intended victim is quick enough, 


the opposite side of the glass. Nothing daunted, 


whenever and wherever he can, and will continue 
to do so until he is tired, or until he is himself 
forced to flee. They will not only fight with 
their own species, but if a minnow be placed with 
them, they will attack it with common consent, 
using both their mouths and spines, and will 
pursue it so vindictively, that soon the minnow 
will sink to the bottom, half-torn to pieces and 


gets nothing for his pains but a sharp rap against | 


however, he will turn and chase the other hither 


in a dying condition. In fact, they are perfect 
Ishmaels in their way of indiscriminately attack- 
ing any fish which is placed with them. 

he stickleback not only uses his mouth and 
spines as weapons of offence, but is also provided 
with some means of defence. These consist of 
the hard bony substance which underlies the 
body from the gills to the stomach, and forms 
a veritable breastplate of lateral plates, which in 
the common stickleback extend about half-way 
down the body, but in some varieties reach the 
tail ; and of two little spines, which, when not in 
active use, lie along the sides. These, however, 
when their owner is attacked, stand out quite 
rigidly, and are an effective piece of defensive 
armour. These spines are found both in the 
male and female, and closely resemble those on 
the back, except that they seem to be lined with 
red. This or is not noticeable when they are 
at rest, but is at once seen when they engage in 
a battle or dart at an insect. 

The colour of the female stickleback is the 
same all the year round, and the only spot of 
bright colouring about her is the red lining of 
these defensive spines. The stickleback is ver 
voracious, and it is amusing to see them attac 
and swallow the worms which are thrown to 
them. I have seen one little fellow devour a 
worm as large as himself, and swim about after- 
wards seeming nothing the worse for it. Perhaps 
the funniest sight of all is a little stickleback 
who has tried to swallow a worm which is too 
large for him, and who swims about with the tail 
of the said worm sticking out a ‘quarter of an 
inch in front of him. Another soon tries to get 
the worm for himself, and then another ; so that 
in a short time either the first possessor will have 
to disgorge the tempting morsel, or else run the 
chance of being half pulled to pieces ; and I have 
often found, on coming down in the morning, 
one of the pluckiest of the little fellows lying 
stiff and stark at the bottom of the water with 
all its spines erect, and with its mouth held open 
by a half-swallowed piece of worm which had 
choked it. 

Once when I had rather a large number, 1 
discovered that they were disappearing faster 
than their voracity and pugnacious proclivities 
could account for. On keeping watch one day, 
I found that a pet jackdaw of mine, after making 
sure that the coast was clear, had got up on the 
edge of the tub and was deliberately waiting to 
see if any of the little fishes should come to the 
top of the water. Soon one did come up, and 
then the jackdaw, with a quick dart of his 
beak, picked him out of the water and hopped 
off. I found out afterwards that he ate them ; 
though, how he managed to do so, spines and all, 
I can’t comprehend. After that, I took swumary 
measures to prevent the further diminution of 
my stock. 

Sticklebacks build a very pretty nest, in which 


and thither round the whole area, striking him | 


the female lays the eggs, while the male keeps 
‘the tract of water—which, I suppose, he regards 
_as his rightful domain—free from all would-be 
intruders, whom nothing would delight so much 
(as a feast of the eggs of their neighbour. Un- 
happily, my sticklebacks have never built a nest ; 
| I am not sure that they will do so in captivity— 
so I cannot give a detailed account of their 
manner of constructing it. 
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In conclusion, I would say to any one who 
wishes to get the maximum of amusement for 
the minimum of trouble, ‘Just try keeping the 
hardy little stickleback.’ 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS, 
TE coming World’s Fair at Chicago promises to 
outdo all previous exhibitions of an international 
character, and from the reports as to progress 
constantly published by the authorities, it would 
seem that the ‘fair’ will comprise hundreds of 
ordinary Exhibitions comprised in one, The 
British Government, we are glad to learn, have 
increased their grant from twenty-five to sixty 
thousand pounds—a welcome addition, which 
enables the Commission to cancel all charges 
for space. We may feel sure that this act of 
encouragement to British exhibitors will have a 
stimulating effect. 

As an instance of the vast scale upon which the 
Chicago Exhibition is planned, we may mention 
that the department of ‘Mines and Mining,’ 
which is to have a distinct section of its own, 
will occupy a building which has a floor-space of 
nine acres. This will contain ‘the largest array 
and most complete and instructive evidence of 
the mineral wealth and progress of the mining 
industry ever collected or attempted.’ Here will 
be shown some wonderful specimens of mica or 
talc from Idaho, where natural ledges eight feet 
thick are found of that curious mineral. It is 
said that sheets of it twelve inches across, without 
a single flaw, are not uncommon, and there is 
some idea of using it in the windows of the 
mines building in lieu of glass. 

Novel features are constantly being added to 
the wonderful electrical display at the Crystal 
Palace. One of these is an electrical fire-engine 
by Messrs Siemens, which at the touch of a 
switch sends a powerful stream of water one 
hundred or more feet in height, which would 
make short work of a minor conflagration, and 
would certainly have a marked effect upon a 
more serious one. In another part of the build- 
ing a number of interesting new experiments are 
made with electrical currents of enormous strength, 
the effects in some cases being alarming in their 
intensity of light and noise. 

Messrs Carwardine and Company of the City 
Road, London, are a ye electric light from 
wind-power. On the roof of their premises is 
erected a Halladay windmill, which at a dis- 
tance looks like an enormous wheel. To this is 
geared a dynamo machine, which delivers the 
electric current it generates into accumulators or 
secondary batteries, and the power thus stored is 
used for lighting purposes. This plan has before 


been adopted in America; but we believe that 

this is the first installation of the kind in Britain. 

At a period when the old wind and water mills 

for grinding corn are fast becoming obsolete 

through the introduction of improved machinery, 

this revival of a ps method of obtaining motive- 


power is extremely interesting. 


The Congested Districts Board, in their endea- 
vours to develop the fisheries on the west 
coast of Ireland, were enabled last month to 
report a most gratifying and promising first 
result of their labours. They had engaged a 
number of Arklow boats to undertake the 
mackerel fishery, and had made the necessary 
provision of an ice hulk and other appliances, 
Arrangements were also made with steamboat 
and railway oe pa to convey the fish when 
caught as quickly as ible to the English 
markets. The mackerel were rather long in 
coming, owing, it is supposed, to the coldness of 
the season, but they eventually made their ap- 

ance ; and on the 6th of April, six thousand 
ve hundred prime fish—the first Galway mack- 
erel ever imported to an English market—were 
sent to London. In addition to these arrange- 
ments, a Norwegian has been engaged to instruct 
the natives in the art of fish-curing. The people 
are working hard, and seem to be delighted at 
the novelty of finding a market for their 
fish. 

During some recent excavations for main-drain- 
age purposes at ——— Street, in the north- 
western district of London, the workmen, at a 
depth of twenty-two feet from the surface came 
upon the remains of a mammoth and other pre- 
historic animals. A portion of one of the mam- 
moth tusks on being brought to the surface was 
found to measure at its thickest part two feet 
in circumference, and the probable length of the 
tusk in its original state would be about ten feet. 
The loamy soil in which these remains were 
found also yielded many seeds of plants which 
were contemporaneous with them, and which 
have since been found to consist of twenty species. 
From these it is learnt that the land was at the 
period indicated of a marshy nature; and as 
certain other deposits were found overlying these 
remains, the geological age during which the 
animals lived may be included in what is known 
as the glacial period. At least such is the opinion 
of the Hon. Secretary of the Geological Society, to 
whose scrutiny the specimens have been sub- 
mitted. 

The Wellington Monument in St Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, the work of Alfred Stevens, is by many 
considered to be the finest piece of monumental 
sculpture ever produced by a British artist. But 
at the time it was produced it was not appreciated 
by the Office of Works, nor by the oe and 
Chapter ; and instead of being placed in the 
position for which it was designed, it was hidden 
away in the side chapel where it now stands 
Moreover, the equestrian figure which was in- 
‘tended to crown it was never placed in position, 
because the all-powerful Dean would not permit 
‘the Duke to come riding into Church on the 
top of his own Monument.’ Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton has now interested himself in the matter of 
this noble sculpture, and it is now decided that 
it shall be removed to the site for which it was 
originally intended—under the easternmost arch 
on the north side of the nave—and that the 
equestrian figure shall be completed and placed 
in position. The removal of the Monument will 
cost one thousand pounds. 

A series of deep-sea explorations have recently 
been conducted in the Mediterranean, under the 
| auspices of the Austrian Government, by a scien- 
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tific party on board the ship Pola. The two 
deepest soundings taken were at a point about 
fifty nautical miles south-west of Cape Matapan, 
one indicating a depth of 2236 fathoms, and the 
other 2406 fathoms, each — equivalent to a 
depth of more than two and a half miles. Some 
two years ago, similar explorations were made, 
when it was found that the density of the water 
and its saltness increased with the depth; and 
the same thing was noticed with regard to the 
western portion of the Sea during the recent 
soundings. But in the Eastern Mediterranean 
the density between the various strata does not 
show so much variation. The water is said to 
be of wonderful transparency. 

From a Report by the British Vice-consul at 
La Rochelle, dealing with the agriculture of the 
Nantes district, we learn something with regard 
to the working of a horse-breeding establishment 
at Saintes. Very strong views, we are told, are held 
in France as to the importance of any defect in 
the breathing organs of horses, and the smallest 
indication of anything wrong at once disqualifies 
an animal, whatever be his value in other respects. 
This is because those in authority are convinced 
that such diseases are hereditary, and it must be 
said that they have every opportunity of testing 
their theory. For the most careful returns are 
kept of the penty of each horse reared ; so 
that defects of any kind can be traced to either 


side. 

The Dean of the Dental Hospital of London has 
done good service in warning the public against 
the numerous circulars, pamphlets, manuals, and 
other advertisements, by so-called dentists, which 
nowadays find their way into so many houses. 
Many of these advertisers, he tells us, are without 
a dental qualification or any hospital training, 
and as a result, a large amount of malpractice 
is daily carried on. He then proceeds to give the 
information by which the public may be able to 
judge between a qualified and unqualified prac- 
titioner. More than thirty years ago, the Royal 
College of Surgeons instituted a curriculum for 
dentists, consisting of two years’ hospital training, 
and three years’ study in a dental laboratory. 
After passing an examination, the student is 
an upon the Dentists’ Register, and can write 

D.S. after his name. At the end of the Medical 
Directory will be found a list of dentists so quali- 
fied, together with the appointments which they 
hold. The public, therefore, can avoid with very 
little trouble treatment by those who are often 
as likely to injure as to benefit them. 

A writer in the American periodical Electricity, 
in referring to the search-light as used in the 
United States navy, says that in order to make 
a thorough examination of the ocean surface 
round about a ship, the light must not be rapidly 
revolved, but slowly—so slowly that between the 
flashes upon the different sections of the water, 
there is the danger that a quick torpedo boat 
would have time to run in and do damage. (A 
boat of this description will run two miles in 
five minutes.) To obviate this difficulty, he sug- 
gests that each vessel shall be furnished with a 
number of lights, each patrolling and illuminatin 
its own particular section of surface. The vesse 
by this means would be surrounded by a complete 
circle of light. 

The Homacoustic Speaking Tube is a great 


improvement on the common form of instrument 
used in offices. Instead of a multiplicity of 
separate call-tubes, each with its whistle, the 
Homacoustic has only one mouthpiece, with a 
simple form of commutator attached, by which 
it can be readily connected ‘vith any communi- 
cating tube in the building. It is fitted with 
a pneumatic arrangement which obviates the 
somewhat disagreeable business of blowing down 
the pipe. The earpiece or receiving part of the 
instrument from the speaking 

roper ; and for very noisy situations, such as 
&c., there is a tube for 
each ear, so that all external sounds are for the 
time shut out. The system, from what we have 
seen of it, is far more comfortable and convenient 
to work with than the telephone, but of course 
its range is more limited. 

There are so many amateur weather observers 
throughout the country, who, among other obser- 
vations, make periodical notes with regard to rain- 
fall, that a report of some experiments made in 
this direction by Professor G. Hellmann will be of 
widespread interest. An account of these experi- 
ments is contained in the annual Report for 1892 
of the Berlin branch of the German Meteorological 
Society, and deals with the effects of exposure 
on rainfall records, and with the distance apart 
at which gauges should be erected, in order to 
give the most accurate results. After experiments 
extending over seven years, Professor Hellmann 
has found that considerable differences in the 
amount of rainfall are recorded at stations com- 
paratively close together. This is attributed to 
the action of wind, and especially to snow; the 
more a gauge is exposed to wind, the less rainfall 
will it record, and the higher its position—owing 
to its greater exposure to wind—the less the record. 
The common instruction, to place the gauge in as 
open a situation as possible is therefore incorrect ; 
but it will work well, even in an elevated position, 
if it be protected from the wind. He has noted 
differences of five per cent. in the records of 
neighbouring stations even in a flat country ; and 
in stormy weather the difference may sometimes 
amount to one hundred per cent. Further ex- 
periments are needed, as the ones cited, although 
carried on for so long a period, are by no means 
definite in their results. 

What has always been sup to be a mere 
cenotaph, or empty tomb, is the beautiful shrine 
in Gloucester Cathedral erected to the memory of 
Osric, king of Northumbria, who died 729 a.p. 
The present Dean of Gloucester, guided by a 
passage in Leland’s Notes—written in 1540—to 
the effect that the body of Osric, founder of 
Gloucester Abbey, after being moved twice, had 
finally ‘ been layed under a fayre tombe of stone on 
the north side of the high aultar, has lately had 
the tomb carefully examined. Upon taking out 
two of the stone panels, a long coffin was disclosed, 
lying exactly beneath the king’s effigy. If, as 
there is every reason to believe, this should be 
really the remains of Osric, Gloucester will be 
able to boast that it holds the guardianship of 
the oldest known remains of the Saxon kings 
Thus another point of interest is added to one of 
the most beautiful of our cathedrals. 

The immense consumption of oysters and clams 
in and around the city of New York has led 


to an industry of which, perhaps, it would be 
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impossible to find a coun elsewhere. In- 
stead of allowing the shells to accumulate in 
heaps, like the Peter 1-7 Mang of prehistoric 
savages, they are manufactured into quicklime, 
and the industry is by no means an unimportant 
one. The shells are burnt in huge kilns of oval 
section, having a grating at the bottom. Upon 
this grating is first of all started a coke-fire, above 
which is placed a stratum of shells about one 
foot in thickness. Over this is placed a layer of 
coal-dust, then shells again, and so on up to the 
top of the kiln. The initial fire gradually creeps 


through the porous mass, until in about seventeen 
hours it veaches the top, when the resulting quick- 
lime is withdrawn from below, and is ultimately | 
used for gas purification, as well as by farmers 
and soap manufacturers. Seven different firms 
in New York City and Brooklyn turn out among 
them between four and five ‘nillion bushels of | 
this shell-lime yearly. We glean the foregoing. 
particulars from the Scientific American. 

First aid to the victim of an accident is very | 
often the only aid that can ibly be of service | 
to him, and it is generally the case that the help, 
to be efficient, must be prompt. Especially is | 
this so in cases of drowning, when often the | 
life-saving contrivances are of too cumbrous a 
nature to be portable, or are locked up out of 
reach. A pocket life-saving contrivance is a 
novelty to us, although it has been in use for two 
years in various parts of France, and has been | 
instrumental in saving many hundred lives. | 
This is the Brunel Apparatus, which consists of | 
a bobbin of fine but very strong cord, with a | 
wooden float at one end, and a little four-pronged 
iron grapnel at the other. If the drowning man 
fails to grasp the floating part, the other end is 
thrown towards him, so that the points of the 
grapnel may catch his clothing, and he can be 
drawn out of the water. Custom-house officers 
and others engaged about quays and harbours in 
France carry the Brunel apparatus in a leather 

ket-case, and when a man goes off duty he 

ands it to the one who relieves him. This 

useful apparatus is described and commended in 
~ last Report of the British Vice-consul at 

ieppe. 

In an interesting paper read by Dr Richard 
Ellis before the North of England branch of 
the British Medical Association, the far-famed 
baths of Laurvik (Norway) were fully described. 
Laurvik is a town situated about seventy-six 
miles from Christiania, in the midst of most 
beautiful scenery. The baths were founded some 
twelve years ago by Dr Holm as a sequel to 
the discovery in the neighbourhood of both 
sulphureous and ferruginous springs. Among the 
resources of the establishment are found baths 
of compressed seaweed liquor, rich in iodine ; sul- 

hur baths direct from the spring, but artificially 

eated ; fir-leaf baths, cold sulphur swimming 
baths, and sea and mud baths, The treatment of 
a patient in the last named the doctor witnessed, 
and the description which he gives is not alto- 
gether an inviting one. The mud is black, of 
the consistence of cold cream, and has an odour— 
well, unlike that of roses. The patient is rubbed 
all over with this unpleasant compound, and is 
finally made clean once more in a warm shower- 

h. 


The United States Consul at Jerusalem has 


recently described the method of irrigation pur. 
sued in the orange groves at Jaffa, where about 
three thousand acres of ground are under culti- 
vation. Although the orange and lemon form 
the chief crops, peaches, grapes, melons, &c. are 
produced in great abundance. It is a necessity 
that the orange groves should be watered duri 

the dry season—that is, from May until October 
—when no rain falls. This is done by means 
of wells, which are fed by underground sprin 

the apparatus for bringing the water to the 
surface being of the most primitive description, 
and consisting of a series of wooden beams, wheels, 


/and buckets set in motion by a horse or mule, 


The rainfall in the winter varies between twenty 


and thirty inches, and its coming is presaged by 
that curious atmospheric phenomenon known as 


the ‘air-cushion.’ Before the first rain comes, 
heavy masses of cloud roll up and cover the sky ; 
and when they at length give up their rain, the 
falling water is caught up and absorbed by the 
dry and thirsty atmosphere before ever it reaches 
the earth. This goes on until the intervening 
strata of air become saturated, when the real 
deluge commences, often with injurious conse- 
quences, 

Spiral springs of steel wire, which are plenti- 
fully used at the St Etienne gun factory, are 
now tempered by electricity. A current of the 
necessary strength gradually to heat the metal 
is passed through the spring, and when the right 
temperature is reached, the current is switched 
off and the spring dropped into a tank of water. 
By means of this method, a single workman can 
temper with unfailing accuracy between two and 
three thousand springs per day. 


SONNET ON JUNE. 


Mort# of the sunny skies, and woodlands bright ; 
Of roses glowing with a thousand hues 

When earth once more her summer joy renews ; 
When birds are singing, and when hearts are light; 
When the sun lingers longest, and the night 

Is but a star-gemmed veil, dawn sighs to lose, 
Fragrant with rose-breath, wet with moonlit dews, 
Wooing the thought to yon empyreal height, 

To that fair world where the June days endure, 
Where chill winds never come, nor autumn steals 
Green from the leaf or crimson from the rose. 

Oh month of roses ! promise sweet and sure 

Of that which waits us, thy rich bloom reveals 
The perfect beauty heaven shall yet disclose. 

Mary 
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